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Increasing its membership is one of the hardest tasks which confronts the Animal 


( 
} Rescue League of Boston, as well as other kindred organizations which have nothing 


tangible to offer in return for the payment of an annual fee. 


It can be understood that a person who has never owned an animal, nor had 
close contact with one, might fail to realize how important are the activities of an 


animal welfare society. Yet, though one may never have had a pet from the time 
he is born, he is dependent in a large degree on animals in his daily life. 


One should be willing to become a member of the Animal Rescue League of 

Boston if only for the reason that the organization is working toward better treat- 

ment of a// animals. He should also be willing to join because the League is per- 

forming a service which benefits everyone, whether or not he is directly involved, 
it by helping to keep off the streets stray dogs and cats, many of which are mangy, 


diseased and in a half-wild state. 


The owner of a pet from whose love and devotion much comfort and pleasure 
have been derived should not have to be urged to become a member of the League. 
He should realize the need of animal welfare activities; he should want to help bring 
relief to the thousands of stray and unwanted creatures less fortunate than his own. 
His love and feeling for his own four-footed companion should be large enough to 
include consideration for all of the so-called lower creation, domestic and wild 
animals as well as household pets. 

We appeal to the readers of this magazine. Every one of you must have, or 
have had at some time, an interest in animal welfare work. Cannot you, with your 
understanding and realization of the need for the activities carried on by the League, 
present to others such a graphic picture that they will feel it not only their duty but 
their privilege to become members of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, partners 


in a work which has for its purpose the alleviation of suffering of every creature 
which cannot speak for itself and the teaching of reverence for life in all its forms? 


If each one of you will enroll five members—four, three, two, or even one—many 
links can be joined in the chain which must be formed if the League is to continue 
its activities to the fullest extent. Will you help? 
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—M. E. B. 
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T IS with sincere re- 

gret that we record 
the sudden passing of 
Robert F. Sellar, Presi- 
dent of the American 
Humane Association 
since 1946, and a for- 
mer President of the 
Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. His death is 
a genuine loss to the 
humane movement. 

Mr. Sellar will long 
be remembered for his 
energy and outstand- 
ing sensitivity to the 
problems of a growing 
organization. He en- 
tered the humane field 
in 1919 as General 
Manager of the Erie 
County S.P.C.A. in 
Buffalo, New York 
where he labored for 
four years. Here Mr. Sellar made such a good record 
that the Missouri S.P.C.A., which had immense problems 
but not even a small animal shelter with which to work, 
asked him to take charge there. He accepted and almost 
single-handed reorganized the Society into a highly influ- 
ential organization and before leaving St. Louis in 1931 
he saw built a large, modern animal shelter which still 
serves the Missouri Society. 


ROBERT F. SELLAR 


The invitation to leave St. Louis to become President of 


the Animal Rescue League of Boston was another major 
tribute to Mr. Sellar’s ability and work. He succeeded the 
beloved founder of the League, Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
which was in itself a real challenge, but one which he 
capably and courageously met. Perhaps how well Mr. 
Sellar succeeded in administering the affairs of the League 
is embodied in the following tribute adopted by this 
Society’s Directors at the first Board meeting following 
Mr. Sellar’s death: 

“Tt is with the deepest regret that the Board of Directors 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston records the death 
of its former President, Robert F. Sellar, on December 18, 
1951. 

“Robert Sellar came to the League as Managing 
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Director in June, 1931 
and was elected Presi- 
dent in February, 1932, 
which position he filled 
until March, 1946 
when he was called to 
serve as President of 
the American Humane 
Association. 

“With a combina- 
tion of intelligence, pa- 
tience and gentleness, 
plus an extraordinary 
sensitivity to the hu- 
mane concept itself, 
Robert Sellar so ap- 
plied himself as to gain 
the everlasting respect 
and affectionate devo- 
tion of all who came 
to know him. 

“His knowledge of 
animals and perspec- 
tive of future needs as 
applied to the humane field resulted in a steady growth of 
the League during his stewardship. He initiated educa- 
tional conferences for both animal and child protective 
workers at Amrita Island on Cape Cod. He brought about 
the formation of the Massachusetts and the New England 
Federations of Humane Societies and was elected the first 
President of both groups. Primarily through his efforts 
the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 
was formed. 

‘Few humane leaders have been willing to give more 
freely of their time and thought for the benefit of other 
organizations than Robert Sellar. His judgment was sound 
and accepted without hesitation by those turning to him 
for help. He saw a vast need and proceeded to meet it, 
moulding his plans to meet the need in whatever form it 
showed itself. 

** We sorrow at the loss of Robert Sellar and know that 
many will miss not only his counsel as a humanitarian but 
also the warm, sympathetic and loyal understanding which 
won for him a host of friends from coast to coast.” 

Mr. Sellar is gone, but the spirit of the man will remain 
and serve as a brilliant beacon to those who may follow 
in his footsteps. 
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The 


Alpes President is happy to report 
that another year of service to 


animals has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Too much credit 
can not be given the members of the 
League’s Board of Directors who 
have continued to supervise the 
affairs of the Society with wisdom 
and devotion. The interest of the 
Directors is perhaps best exemplified 
by their regular attendance at Board 
and Committee meetings, notwith- 
standing other urgent demands which 
are made upon their time and expe- 
rience. The President sincerely ap- 
preciates their unfailing willingness 
to assume these responsibilities and 
can assure the membersbip that their 
Directors are unselfishly devoted to 
the humane cause. 

The same spirit of loyalty and 
faithfulness to duty is found among 
the managerial staff and employees 
who daily meet with cases demand- 
ing special attention and solution. It 
is they who are directly responsible 
for the handling, care and comfort 
of one hundred thousand animals 
each year, a job which they do care- 
fully and well. 

During the past year the League 
has added to the staff in order to 
expand its work for animals. In June, 
R. Carroll Jones was employed as 
Livestock Loss Prevention Director. 
The League has not neglected this 
phase of animal welfare in years 


past, but this is the first time that we 
have had a man devote his full time 
and energies to this program. Dr. 
Frank N. Dost was added to our 
veterinary staff in September and 
was immediately assigned to spend 
half of his working day examining 
and treating animals at our Albany 
Street Shelter. Then on October 15 
Clifford Boshan assumed the duties 
of Manager. Mr. Boshan was fa- 
miliar with the policies and activities 
of the League, having served previ- 
ously both as Director and Treasurer. 
The scope and activities of our 
Society have grown to such an ex- 
tent in recent years that the appoint- 
of an Executive Manager 
seemed clearly needed and justified. 

It also was imperative that some 
features of our physical plant be 
enlarged. Burial space at our Pine 
Ridge Pet Cemetery was exhausted. 
In order to continue this service to 
pet owners a field adjacent to the 
present cemetery was landscaped 
and will be available for use this 


ment 


spring. 

For years the facilities of our small 
animal clinic have been crowded and 
cramped, both as to reception area 
and examination room. This has 
been corrected by utilizing space 
available in our 51 Carver Street 
building where the clinic is located. 
A new reception room with divided 
booths for the animal patients and 
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their owners is now in use where 
formerly only a storage room existed. 
By completely remodeling a small 
kennel room into a bright, modern 
animal surgery, the former surgery 
has become available as a second 
examination room. Fresh paint and 
additional lighting fixtures contribute 
to the ‘‘new look”’ of our clinic. 

Another improvement transformed 
the small room at the corner of 
Broadway and Stuart Streets, unused 
for many years, into a display win- 
dow. Exhibits featuring the League’s 
Annual Fair, Horses’ Christmas, and 
Feed the Birds in Winter have al- 
ready attracted widespread comment 
and approval. 

State, regional and national gath- 
erings of humane workers are of 
immeasurable value because they 
afford the opportunity to exchange 
ideas, discuss mutual problems and 
strengthen the bond of service as 
practiced by humanitarians. In the 
past twelve months the League has 
been represented at several such con- 
ferences to the direct benefit of the 
Society. Your President attended the 
annual meeting of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc. and was elected a 
Director of this organization whose 
purpose is to reduce and prevent 
losses to livestock on a national scale. 
The President (as one of six chosen 
representatives from the humane 
field) also attended a Federal Civil 
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Defense Conference in Washington, 
D. C. called for the purpose of co- 
ordinating civil defense through na- 
tional agencies. The League was well 
represented at the annual convention 
of The American Humane Associa- 
tion by Miss Harriett Flannery, Mrs. 
Miriam Smith, R. Carroll Jones and 
your President, all of whom partici- 
pated in the program. The League 
has had several delegates at three 
other annual meetings held locally, 
namely, the New England Federation 
of Humane Societies, Massachusetts 


Federation of Humane Societies and 
the New England Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association. Your Presi- 
dent was honored by election to the 
Presidency of the two first mentioned 
and as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
latter. Clifford Boshan also was hon- 
ored by election as Second Vice 
President of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration. It is the inspiration flowing 
from such experiences that can and 
should result in real benefits to the 
League and to staff members unable 
to attend. 


CoS Re eee eget a 


It is significant that the League’s 
activities could not be carried on suc- 
cessfully without the assistance and 
cooperation of many individuals. We 
are deeply grateful to the press, radio, 
and television of Greater Boston for 
generous publicity; to the Police, 
Fire and Board of Health Depart- 
ments of the City of Boston; to school 
officials and teachers; and especially 
to our many members, friends and 
supporters who make the continuance 
of our protective efforts for animals 
possible. 


COMBINED RECORDS OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1952 


Horses 
and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle 

Seaueetcd by Agents. ......;.':.. 10,566 47,023 
Delivered by Owners.......... 4,717 #293 
RS Se ear 9,238 e522 
investigation Dept.............. 518 154 =14,687 175,423 
Sfwaramtine Dept:. =... ....::. 2,300 69 
MANCH 52. ee ee toil 8,558 
Pimemtwiee Branch........... 203 534 
Cape Cod Branch 

BRUTE Cin ge eire <5 32k ays S 158 657 

eS AE WICH Ss ss. 370 885 
Cee 2... es. «(29,741 67,695 14,687 175,423 


Number of Investigations: 1,870 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,971 
Dogs Returned to Owners: 926 


Horses Destroyed: 128 


Sheep Poultry 
and and 
Swine Birds Mise. Total 
534 52-7: 58,450 
99 54 12,163 
47 11,807 
74,704 912 748 267,146 
11 2,380 
93 10,322 
4 16 ae 
815 
8 63 1,326 
14.104 1-557 1,359 365,166. 


Clinic Telephone Calls: 10,517 
Cats Placed in New Homes: 503: 
Cats Returned to Owners: 67 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
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76th Annual Convention 


October 5-9. 1952 
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Co-Hosts } ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


BOSTON, 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF ANIMAL SERVICE 
February 1, 1951 through January 31, 1952 


N ANNUAL REPORT Can never ade- 
quately portray the work of a 
humane organization. We can enu- 
merate the total number of animals 
sheltered, returned to owners and 
placed in new homes, but the per- 
sonal, intimate touches that consti- 
tute the day by day events are, for 
the most part, lacking. In a report of 
this nature there can be only a 
glimpse of the tragedies, pathos, and 
humor which almost daily occur. 
Sometimes humor and pathos are 
combined in the same case; some- 
times it is heartbreak at the loss of a 
pet; perhaps, it is joy at the restora- 
tion of a wandering dog; or maybe it 
is the happiness which comes at find- 
ing a new home for a displaced ani- 
mal. The following story may provide 
a touch of all these emotions, plus 
complications of an “international” 
character. 

One of the most hectic days the 
Pet Placement Department ever 
spent was that day the English and 
the Russians got together. There 
were four Englishmen, shaggy Old 
English Sheepdogs, and two Rus- 
sians, both Wolfhounds. The sextet 
were being schooled as a trained dog 
act when it became necessary for the 
trainer to give the dogs up to the 
Animal Rescue League. 

The Sheepdogs were large, not 
suitable for apartment dwellers. Their 
long, shaggy, gray hair needs daily 
combing and brushing to keep them 
well-groomed. As for the Wolfhounds, 
they were towering 
would feel at home only in the wide 
open spaces of an estate or farm in 


brutes, who 


the country. 

Ordinarily, big dogs are hard to 
place, as most people prefer a small 
dog. But in one day of bustle and 
confusion the six ‘foreigners’ all 
went to happy country homes. First, 
a man came to the shelter from 
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Wellesley. When he saw the dogs, he 
immediately wanted to adopt one. 
The dog was selected and put in the 
car. In less than an hour the new 
owner was back. He had decided, he 
said, that he would like to take an- 
other one of the dogs if we would let 
him. Also, each one of the two gen- 
tlemen with him, neighbors of his, 
wanted one of the big, shaggy dogs. 

The two Russian Wolfhounds were 
placed early that afternoon. Each one 
was sent to a home on a farm in the 
country. 

United Nations Day at our AI- 
bany Street Shelter was over. 


Inspection and Investigation 


Inspection of premises where ani- 
mals are kept and investigation of 
complaints of alleged cruelty to ani- 
mals are important functions of the 
League. Under the capable direction 
of Chief Investigator Archibald Mac- 
Donald cases of neglect and cruelty 
are investigated and, when necessary, 
corrective measures taken to insure 
the humane treatment and care of 
the animal or animals involved 
whether they are cat, dog, horse, or 
other creature. 


Not always is the League successful 


Chief Investigator Archibald MacDonald gives a Christmas dinner 
to a peddler’s horse found on one of Boston’s streets. 


Courtesy of Boston Record-American 
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in discovering suffering in animals 
as soon as we would like. Frequently, 
a report of this kind does not reach 
us until it is too late to save the ani- 
mal. Such a case was a complaint 
from a League member in Sudbury. 
The complainant reported a poor, 
starved horse being used there on a 
farm. It was reported that the horse 
had been seen to fall down as though 
fatigued and driven to its feet again. 
Investigation found this horse to be a 
chestnut gelding, about 35 years old. 
The molars were worn down to the 
gums, preventing the animal from 
eating either hay or grain. It was 
proved that the horse was not being 
given soft, mushy food for nourish- 
ment. The animal’s weight was esti- 
mated at 750 pounds, instead of the 
normal 1200 it should weigh. Since 
the animal was in such an advanced 
stage of malnutrition, Mr. Mac- 
Donald ordered it destroyed immedi- 
ately to relieve its suffering. 

The day before Christmas saw Mr. 
MacDonald and Investigator Joseph 
Connaughton busy delivering Christ- 
mas Dinners to some 432 horses in 
the Metropolitan area. The dinner, 
consisting of cracked oats and corn, 
corn meal, carrots and apples, is 
always greedily devoured as it is a 
welcome change from the horses’ 
regular diet. Dogs and cats found in 
the stables were not forgotten as they 
were given a plentiful supply of ap- 
petizing food, while the drivers, 
hucksters and stablemen received 
coffee and doughnuts. Fifteen good, 
warm blankets were provided for 
horses in need of them. 

Horses are not the Investigation 
Department’s only concern, however. 
Dogs and cats are entitled, and re- 
ceive, the same attention if a com- 
plaint is received. Hundreds of cases 
involving these small animals are 
investigated and owners required to 
take corrective measures and pre- 
cautions. 

Investigations also extend to cir- 
cuses, rodeos, stockyards, and sales 
stables in the hope of preventing 
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abuse or cruelty which might occur 
at these places. Improvement in the 
handling of animals at some of these 
establishments has been noted, but 
constant supervision is necessary. 
This our Inspection and Investiga- 
tion Department provides. 


Small Animal Collection Service 


The inscription on the main 
Post Office, New York City, reads, 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed round.” This tribute to 
the mailmen of the United States 
could apply equally well to the agents 
of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. Whatever the weather our 
agents are constantly employed pick- 
ing up stray, sick, injured and un- 
wanted animals. League agents from 
the Albany Street Shelter alone trav- 
eled over 100,000 miles in the past 
year in the performance of their 
duties. To say it another way, they 
drove a distance equal to four trips 
around the world, stopping every 1.4 
miles to pick up an unfortunate pet. 

Actually, this service extends to 86 
cities and towns in the Greater Boston 
area. In some instances where a call 
was answered, the situation was a 
pathetic one, wherein the animal 
was badly in need of relief. Several 
had their humorous side, while 
others required rescue efforts of one 
kind or another. Although the ma- 
jority of the calls were routine, each 
was handled as an individual case, 
as our employees are instructed that 
every case demands special attention. 

The League responds to every call 
as quickly as possible and one ambu- 
lance is kept in reserve for emergen- 
cies. However, sometimes we are not 
notified immediately. This was the 
case recently, when Ginger, a pet, 
two-year-old tiger cat, remained in 
her lofty perch in an elm tree for two 
days, weathering two rainstorms. 
Coaxing and entreaties on the part of 
Ginger’s owners and neighborhood 
children were of no avail, and so after 
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Agent Thomas Dooley and dog res- 
cued from icy waters in Hyde Park. 


forty-eight hours had passed, the 
League was called. 

Agent Cecil Hutchins was dis- 
patched immediately to attempt the 
rescue of the feline from her shaky 
perch, forty feet above the ground. 
As agent Hutchins climbed the tree, 
Ginger retreated higher and higher. 
Finally the Cambridge Fire Depart- 
ment was prevailed upon to send a 
ladder truck to the scene. The tall 
ladder was raised into the tree, agent 
Hutchins ascended it, and soon pussy 
was removed to earth. Ginger spent 
that night safe and dry in her own 
home. 

One of the most spectacular ani- 
mal rescues in many years was an 
incident in which the Animal Rescue 
League’s agents participated last 
summer. The animal in difficulty 
was a sea-gull which had impaled 
itself on a weather vane atop the 
spire of a Boston University building. 
The weather vane was 180 feet from 
the ground. League agents called 
upon the Fire Department for help, 
but even the longest ladder was not 
long enough. A second extension 
ladder was raised to the roof of the 
building, and leaned up to the spire. 
From the top of this second ladder a 

(Continued on next page) 


fireman was able to push the bird’s 
wing loose from the weather vane. 
The big bird fluttered to a lower roof 
and was picked up by agent Dennis 
Freeman. Next stop for the low-flying 
gull was the clinic at Carver Street, 
where his wing injury was treated. 


Small Animal Clinic 


“Golly, doctor, think 
there’s any hope . . . can you really 
fix him up for me?” With this ques- 
tion the therapeutic wheels of veteri- 
nary medicine were set in motion 
for the treatment of an injured ani- 
mal as the young owner anxiously 
prayed for the recovery of his pet. 

In the examination room, high on 
the stainless steel table under the 
strong light, rested an injured cat in 
apparent agony, yet refusing to cry 
out with pain. On one side stood the 
tall doctor gazing downward on the 
helpless creature, experienced eyes 
and hands carefully determining the 
extent of the injuries both internal 
and external. On the far side of the 
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ogy. 
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table two small white hands gripped 
the edge. A small, round, freckled 
face, topped with a shock of brown 
hair and a cowboy hat, stared with 
wide-opened eyes at the poor animal 
on the table-top. Closer examination 
revealed a pair of fancy cowboy boots 
and a six-gun in a holster on his hip. 
Here was a miniature Hopalong 
Cassidy. But more important, here 
was an animal lover presenting his 
injured best friend to a doctor for 
help. 

Watched by the skillful eye of the 
anesthetist, the cat was kept under 
ether while the doctor set a fractured 
jaw, applied a plaster of Paris cast 
to a fractured front leg and treated 
several wounds about the head and 
chest. While the animal was return- 
ing to consciousness, Johnny, the 
small boy, poured out his sad story to 
the doctor. A playmate had pushed 
his cat out a fourth-story window and 
he had landed on the rear bumper of 
a car below. Johnny had rushed 
down, picked up his unconscious 


kitten, clasped him to his breast, 
and started the long twelve-block. 
run to the Animal Rescue League. 

Several minutes later the cat was 
returned to his anxious owner and 
with careful instructions on treatment 
and care, Johnny wiped away his 
tears as he started the lengthy trek 
homeward, cautiously carrying his 
furry black pet. 

This was but one of the 13,732 
patients presented at the clinic during 
1951. 10,507 telephone calls were 
made to the doctors for advice ‘con- 
cerning the disposition of animals. 
Surgical and anesthesia cases ran 
true to form, numbering 2173 for the 
twelve month period. These statistics 
are steadily increasing as animal 
owners become more aware of 
the valuable assistance and advice 
that is obtained from our medical 
staff. 

Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley, our 
Chief Surgeon and Veterinarian-in- 
Charge, is starting his fifth year with 
us. He is ably assisted by Dr. Ronald 
D. Lambert, who has worked with 
many private practitioners in this 
area. They were aided during the 
busy summer months by an under- 
graduate student from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The vast majority of animals 
treated at the out-patient clinic are 
dogs and cats, with practically all 
domestic small animals making an 
appearance occasionally. All types of 
birds are seen, marmosets, hamsters, 
rabbits, chickens, white mice, turtles, 
a pelican from the zoo, and many 
unusual animals are capably cared 
for. One creature, a parrot, suc- 
ceeded in shocking the doctors one 
day — he was the first patient that 
ever talked back! Large animals are 
treated in conjunction with Chief 
Investigator Archie MacDonald. 

The entire anesthesia problem 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
David Bonney, who has proved in- 
valuable in this field of endeavor. The 
administration of anesthetics to the 
many different animals is a challenge 
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that he meets gracefully and with 
utmost dexterity. 

The clients are graciously received 
and patients admitted through the 
office of the Clinic Receptionist, Miss 
Lorraine King. She possesses a mas- 
terful art of keeping animals quiet 
and happy as they await their turn 
to see the doctor. 

Dr. Frank N. Dost, a recent gradu- 
ate from the Veterinary College at 
Washington State, joined the staff 
late in the summer. Between yearning 
for Seattle and doing a magnificent 
task of keeping distemper under con- 
trol at our Shelter, Dr. Dost manages 
to work in each afternoon at the 
clinic. This brings to three the num- 
ber of veterinarians now employed, 
and with our new clinic apartments 
now in action, more and _ better 
therapy can be effected. 


Pet Placement Department 


A visit to the Pet Placement de- 
partment any Saturday morning be- 
tween nine and twelve o’clock would 
quickly reveal the meaning behind 
the bare statistics of the year. To the 
imaginative the figures will tell the 
story of the joy of new owners and of 
the contentment of animals adopted: 
that contentment blessed 1938 dogs 
and 487 cats this year! Miscellaneous 
animals, too, received a share of the 
pleasures of adoption, among them 
hamsters, goats, pigeons, rabbits, 
canaries, turtles, guinea pigs, ducks, 
chickens, and monkeys. 

By following a typical family group 
as they wander from cage to cage in 
the inviting kennels of the animals 
ready for adoption, the observer 
would see the variety of dogs and cats 
offered for selection. Each person has 
in mind some ideal pet to which he 
tries to fit the reality of the dogs and 
cats before his eyes. Rarely will he 
find a purebred. His choice is, for the 
most part, among a number of cross- 
breeds of all sizes and descriptions. 
Sometimes it is just the expression in 
a dog’s eyes that will win it a home. 
Occasionally, an undesirable habit 
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will long prevent it from adoption, 
as in the case of a handsome Dalma- 
tian that would bark loudly at each 
visitor, only because it so longed to 
be chosen! A preference for a long or 
short haired dog, for a very young 
puppy, or a slightly more mature 
animal will often determine the 
choice. Then, too, there is the im- 
portant consideration of housing 
facilities. No big dog goes to a 
Beacon Hill apartment, for example! 

The follow-up work of the depart- 
ment is equally important. After the 
first five days, the animal is to be 
returned to our clinic for a check-up, 
and then again in fifteen days. A 
form letter is sent out after a reason- 
able length of time to determine 
finally whether the dog, cat or ham- 
ster is well and happily adjusted and 
whether it is completely satisfactory 
to its owner. 

Among the replies to these inqui- 
ries of ours are heart-warming letters 
that encourage Mrs. Groezinger and 
those who help her. The following 
are excerpts that really speak for 
themselves: 

“Our dog which we received from 
you is a most thrilling pet — we are 
more than delighted with him. His 
behaviour is perfect. He is a beautiful 
creature. Our three children love him 
dearly. His name is ‘Shep’ and he 
seems to be very happy with us, too — 
and we are giving him the best care 
that we know how, as well as affec- 
tion. Thank you.” 

“Dog No. 2741 is now named 
‘Cocky,’ a permanent member of our 
household for as long as she cares to 
remain. She is fine, happy, eating 
four square meals a day and thriving. 
Many, many thanks to the League 
for giving us such a wonderful pet 
and companion!” 

*‘T am delighted with the kitten I 
received from you. He has become a 
wonderful little pet, easy to train, full 
of life, a nice healthy cat. He is just 
what I was looking for in a kitten.” 

“For your record the dog is won- 
derful. We are both very much at- 
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Sandra Staley fell in love with this 
puppy which she found in the League's 
Pet Placement Department. 


tached to each other and my wife is 
very fond of him. I could not have 
found a more intelligent, more obedi- 
ent or a finer looking dog anywhere. 
I am very grateful to you for this fine 
animal.” 

‘“T thought the other day I would 
drop you a line with a picture of our 
‘Queenan’ (dog No. 2992) to show 
the League what a service theyrender 
pet owners and their pets. ‘Queenan’ 
has truly made our home his. The 
children love him and he is their 
constant companion. People who see 
us think we have had him since 
puppyhood and are amazed when we 
say he has only been witb us so short 
a time. He and ‘Honey Heart,’ the 
cat, made friends readily and he pro- 
tects our four pet chicks as though 
they were his. He had a very good 
appetite even from the first day, and 
loves to run in the fields back of our 
house. All in all, I say ‘Queenan’ is a 
member of our family in the fullest 
sense of the word and appears very 
happy with us and contented. He is 
a wonderful dog and we all love him. 
Thank you for your interest in him 
and us. 

“Tt am sure I speak for all of us 

(Continued on next page) 


Courtesy of Boston Herald 
This little dog was adopted into a 


good home from the League’s Pet 
Placement Department. 


(Continued from page 9) 
when I say that I shall always be 
grateful to you, Mrs. Groezinger, 
and to the League for having en- 
riched our lives with this lovely little 
puppy.” 

That last sentence does express the 
essence of the work of this depart- 
ment — enrichment of the lives both 
of human beings and of animals. 


Lost and Found Department 


A simple ad appearing regularly 
in Boston newspapers with the laconic 
wording, ‘“‘Have you lost your pet? 
Call the Animal Rescue League, 
HA 6-9170” is the only publicity this 
important service receives. In the 
hearts of those whose beloved dog 
or cat has been restored to them 
through our Lost and Found depart- 
ment, however, there lives a warm 
remembrance of the League. 

Perhaps this remembrance is ex- 
pressed at the dramatic moment 
when the bereaved owner points ex- 
citedly toward an animal crying, 
‘“That’s my dog!” When the owner 
has satisfactorily established his iden- 
tity, he usually turns toward the 
desk and makes a donation to help 
the work of the League. Occasion- 
ally, he explains that circumstances 
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prevent him from contributing at the 
moment, but that he will send in a 
donation later. These promises are 
fulfilled in many cases, but not often 
does deferment produce such a story 
as occurred late in the afternoon of 
the last day of December. 

The evening was swiftly encroach- 
ing on the day, and all at the Shelter 
except the night man and the night 
driver were looking forward to five 
o'clock. As attendants and clerks ex- 
changed ideas on the ways of cele- 
brating the New Year, the outside 
door was opened hurriedly to admit a 
man who stepped up to the first desk 
and placed twenty dollars in Mrs. 
Finlayson’s hand. 

“Here!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘this is for 
the League,” and started to depart 
without further explanation. 

For a moment the silence of aston- 
ishment made each person inarticu- 
late. Then Mrs. Finlayson recovered 
herself sufficiently to stop the retreat- 
ing figure. 

‘‘Just a minute, please! Won’t you 
tell us what this is for?” 

Reluctantly the stranger paused 
with his hand on the door knob. 

“Three years ago, when I didn’t 
have even carfare to get here, you 
returned my dog to me. That dog 
was all that I owned then. Now I 
have a good job and I just want you 
to know that I appreciate what you 
did for me at that time.” 

Under such an auspicious augury 
the Lost and Found department be- 
gan the New Year! 

Of the 890 dogs and 64 cats that 
this department restored to owners 
during the fiscal year, each one had a 
story of importance to those con- 
cerned. Unusual circumstances im- 
press certain incidents upon the 
memories of the staff, however, as in 
the case of Mike, the bulldog from 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Mike had been brought to Newton 
for the Christmas holidays. As his 
owners became preoccupied renew- 
ing ties with Newton friends and with 
all the wonderful last-minute prepa- 


rations for the holiday, Mike grew 
restless. He did not feel the excite- 
ment in the same way; all that he 
was conscious of was his longing for 
the familiar surroundings of his own 
home. For two days he wandered, 
while his family searched frantically 
for their pet, until Mike returned 
without explanation. Then a few 
days before Christmas, Mike again 
was missing. Christmas Day — and 
still no Mike! In desperation, Mike’s 
owner *phoned the Lost and Found 
department of the Animal Rescue 
League. 

For two anxious weeks Mike re- 
mained among the missing, the un- 
traceable. Then the Newton dog 
officer turned over to the League a 
bulldog resembling the description of 
Mike. Mike had been held as a stray 
in Newton for eight days. A tele- 
phone call summoned the owner to 
Boston for the joyous reunion. 

‘‘What more of a Christmas pres- 
ent could anyone ask, eh, Mike?” 

Although the bond of friendship 
between a dog and his master em- 
phasizes the joy of reunion after sepa- 
ration, the feeling for a cat is also 
intense and is manifest by the owner. 
In fact, one of the outstanding inci- 
dents of the year was concerned with 
a little black male kitten. 

When Agent Fred Barrett started 
out on an emergency call, one August 
night, he had no idea that the culmi- 
nation of his adventure would be an 
appearance on the Post's WBZ-TV, 
show. Fred went to an abandoned 
building on Washington Street in 
Cambridge where, in a chimney 110 
feet high, he found a frightened, be- 
draggled black kitten. Spectators who 
witnessed Fred’s act of mercy re- 
ported it to the newspapers and the 
Post invited him to appear with the 
unidentified kitten on its Wednesday 
evening telecast. 

Watching the news cast in his 
Cambridge home, Daniel J. Murphy 
jumped from his chair when he saw 
the black kitten in Fred Barrett’s 
hands. 
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“If that isn’t Blackie ... !” he 
exclaimed, thinking of the pet that 
had been missing since Saturday — 
the kitten that his grandchildren had 
brought from Maryland on their 
visit to the Murphy’s, and had sadly 
left Cambridge without finding. 

A visit to the League’s Shelter 
proved to Mr. Murphy that the 
kitten was Blackie. What good news 
to write to John and Tara! How the 
kitten got into that chimney, two miles 
from the Murphy’s home, will never 
be disclosed. The Lost and Found 
department knows only the ending — 
a gloriously happy one! 


Quarantine Department 


Under the careful management of 
Marion Caspole and John Bella the 
work of examining every biting case 
involving any animal in the area of 
metropolitan Boston goes on from day 
to day. The figures — 2100 dogs and 
69 cats, together with 11 other ani- 
mals — represent hours of work, not 
only in the visits to the homes of the 
owners of animals that have bitten 
(and how many times people are 
away!) but also in the meticulous 
records that are kept for the League 
and the City of Boston. 

With the numerous routine inspec- 
tions comes an occasional incident 
that is extraordinary. When an ur- 
gent telephone call summoned John 
Bella to quarantine a lion, members 
of the League staff thought a circus 
had come to town, or a lion at Frank- 
lin Park had misbehaved. The lion 
was a cub which had been raised on 
a bottle when its mother at Franklin 
Park Zoo could not feed it; it was 
kept in a back yard in summer, tied 
to a tree during the daytime. Neigh- 
borhood children ran through the 
yard, at times hunting the “wild 
animal” in their vicinity with thor- 
ough enjoyment, and then again 
treating it like a big dog which it 
strongly resembled. One of the chil- 
dren had apparently annoyed the 
beast while it was feeding and natu- 
rally had been bitten, although not 
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seriously. A frightening experience! 

Mr. Bella had been advised to con- 
tact the League if he needed help but 
word from him by telephone later 
that day informed us that he had 
handled the case quite easily. The 
owner restrained the lion in a grill 
cage temporarily until the period of 
quarantine was completed; when the 
lion was given a clean bill of health 
by Mr. Bella, the owner made ar- 
rangements to send the animal away 
to more adequate quarters. 

Two other quarantine cases In- 
spector Bella handled involved ani- 
mals which do not appear as the 
culprits in biting cases with such 
frequency as dogs and cats. 

The first incident was the quaran- 
tine of a horse in the market district. 
A woman gave the horse a lump of 
sugar. She might have been careless, 
or preoccupied, for the normally good 
natured animal gave her a severe 
bite, apparently more by accident 
than by design. Since the animal 
had to be restrained according to 
law, the penitent suffered the ig- 
nominy of wearing an empty feed 
bag until his period of quarantine 
was over. 

The other case had to do with a 
pet hamster at the Morgan Memorial 
Settlement Home. Although all the 
children had been cautioned against 
opening the cage, one youngster 
managed to push aside the door and 
attempted to pick up the little ani- 
mal. Evidently hurt or startled, the 
hamster bit the child. Inspector Bella 
quarantined the animal, and made 
certain the cage door was securely 
fastened. The Director of the Home 
printed cards to warn everyone not 
to pick up the animals, and con- 
ducted classes on pet care to lead the 
children to a better understanding of 
animals. 

Essentially a service to public 
health, this daily check-up of all bit- 
ing cases has helped prevent the occur- 
rence of rabies in this area for at 
least ten years. Truly a record of de- 
votion to perpetuate proudly! 


Humane Education Department 


To many people who think of the 
League only in terms of service to 
animals, the sign on 53 Carver Street 
is a revelation and a surprise: Hvu- 
MANE EpucATION DEPARTMENT — 
The Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton. ““What relationship has educa- 
tion to putting to sleep unwanted or 
suffering pets? Or to caring for ailing 
cats and dogs?” they ask. 

Such questioners would be even 
more surprised to see the activity 
outside that quaint brick house on 
school day mornings. A station wagon 
is standing at the curb. Even without 
noticing the designation on its door, 
‘“Animal Rescue League’’, the ob- 
server would see that the back seat 
had been removed to make way for 
heavy folded equipment that should 
certainly arouse his curiosity. Could 
he follow us to our destination — a 
school within the Boston area — he 
would see the older boys unloading a 
stage and helping to set it up in the 
auditorium or assembly hall. Then 
the younger children file in and the 
work of the Humane Education De- 
partment, in its most exciting aspect, 
has begun for the day. 

(Continued on page 16) 


Agent Fred Barrett and Blackie, 
whose owner was located through the 
medium of television. 


Courtesy of the Boston Post 
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ANIMAL HOTEL 


By Joan McPartlin 


STORY AND PHOTOS 
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ALL PHOTOS TAKEN ON A _ SINGLE 
VISIT TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


“My cat’s up a tree. I can’t get him 
down. Will you help me?” 


“Tve lost a dog. His name is 
Spotty, he’s black and white, and I 
miss him dreadfully. Have you seen 
him?” 
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“My children want a dog. Got a 
friendly puppy?” 


HOSE are the calls that officials of the Animal Rescue League 
Shelter at 366 Albany Street hear every day — and there’s 
rarely a call that stumps them. 

They're prepared to handle goats, hamsters, monkeys, pigeons, 
doves, guinea pigs, horses, foxes, raccoons, and even a seagull or two 
Their biggest trade, however, is with dogs and cats. 

Last year Animal Rescue League records showed that 10,566 dogs 
were picked up by A.R.L. agents, and that 47,023 cats were collected. 
Almost 2000 dogs were placed in new homes; 890 were returned to their 
owners. 

The Shelter is a hotel for approximately 100 dogs a day. Strays, sick 
dogs, dogs whose masters don’t want them any more are housed in airy 
cages, fed daily, and allowed to exercise in fenced runs. 

Sometimes, guests of the Shelter are glamorous. Right now, there 
are two handsome animals boarding at Albany Street: a huge fawn- 
colored Great Dane and a sleek Boxer. There’s a toy Manchester terrier, 
only a little bigger than a Chihuahua; several pop-eyed Boston terriers; 
a red cocker spaniel; and a small, sharp-nosed collie. 

And there are dozens of unknown brands. They are the mongrels. 
One looks like a dry mop until you see bright brown eyes peering out 
from the gray tangle éver his muzzle. Another has a coat of many col- 
ors; a third wears a cockeyed white patch on his nose. They’re the ones 
that every little boy wants to take home for a pal. 

The Shelter doesn’t hand out puppies to every little boy who comes 
in, however. 

“We never give a dog to a minor,” declares Mrs. Gertrude Groe- 
zinger, head of the pet placement department. 
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“We make sure that mothers and fathers are willing to have the 
dog in the house before any child or young person chooses a puppy. 

“Once we're sure that the dog is welcome we find out where the 
person lives, on what floor of an apartment house, whether they’ve had 
a dog before. That’s so that we can make sure a big dog isn’t taken to a 
small apartment where he might be unhappy. 

*“Once a new owner has chosen his dog, we charge a $5 fee which 
pays for a temporary license, medical care and a booster shot. 

“We allow a two-week trial period. At the end of that time, we 
check up with the family to make sure that they are happy with the 
dog and he’s happy with them. And of course, new owners — and 
old ones too — are more than welcome to call up for advice on their 
problems.” 

Two of the Shelter’s cats are currently television stars. Mrs. Groe- 
zinger takes than to WBZ-TV every week and they take part in the 
program as pets, when children stroke them, or as actors, as when they 
marched out of a cave burt in one corner of the studio. 

‘“‘Wonderful actors!” says Mrs. Groezinger. 

One of the Shelter dogs was once a “‘witness” in a murder trial. 
He was a little terrier whose mistress was killed in the South End. Police 
boarded him at the Shelter while the trial proceeded in hopes that the 
dog would help them identify the murderer. 

Metropolitan Boston and the surrounding cities and towns down to 
Cape Cod and up through the North Shore are served by Animal 
Rescue League trucks. Six men are on the road daily, answering calls 
for help with sick animals, reports that stray dogs and cats are in the 


area, and requests to rescue stranded cats. 


MarGARET Morse Corrin, Director 
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HarwicHport, MassacHusETTS 


HE months roll by and once more 
ale. time has come to review 
events of the past year and make ap- 
praisal. Have we succeeded in bring- 
ing relief to the so-called “‘lesser 
animals” for whose sake our League 
was founded? Have we also helped 
our fellow men with whom in many 
cases the lives of fourfooted creatures 
are inextricably bound? 

Candidly, every dog that we have 
befriended has, by the tone of his 
bark, by the light in his eyes, and 
the wag of his tail, given us his vote 
of confidence. 

Also cats, less lavish with their 
esteem, have in their own way shown 
approval of our efforts in their be- 
half. 

As for people, while we confess to 
some heartaches which belong in- 
evitably with this particular form of 
humane work, we recall with grati- 
tude many a stimulating word and 
generous deed which have given us 
encouragement. Also for the kind 
notes which some of you have written 
to us, we send special thanks. 

In the last issue of our magazine 
we described Pat, the dog for whom 
we had found a good home in our 
Harwich neighborhood, thus bring- 
ing relief of mind to his devoted 
owners who were obliged to relin- 
quish him as well as giving joy to the 
lonely man who adopted him. 

Fortunately for dogs of mixed 
breeds, there are many persons who 
prefer them to a purebred animal. A 
friend in search of a dog of the former 
type, which he had found to be more 
dependable, called at our Eastham 
Kennels. 

‘Just now I have only one dog,” 
our agent told him. 

SOne dog is all I need,” the visitor 
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answered, looking around expectantly. 

pie'sta stray,” explaincda the 
agent. ‘““Where he comes from I don’t 
know — probably turned loose be- 
cause he was growing too big and 
eating too much.” 

“Have you had him long?” asked 
the visitor. 

“For quite a while. Far beyond the 
required time. He was too good a dog 
to put away. Often it’s hard, though, 
to find a good home for even the 
finest dog.” 

“You won’t have to hunt any 
longer.” The visitor was making 
friends with an engaging pup which 
had bounded out to join them. 

“He hasn’t given me a mite of 
trouble,” said our agent. 

“T can see that,” replied the pro- 
spective owner. ‘“‘He’s on his way to 
being a fine dog — a sensible dog — 
just the dog I’ve been looking for.” 

“This is a-lucky day for him,” 
were the parting words of our agent. 

“It’s a lucky day for both of us,” 
called out the new owner as he and 
his pup whirled away in the car 
together. 

gk teat 

Many tributes have been paid to 
the memory of Robert F. Sellar, 
whose passing has left deep sadness in 
the hearts of us all. To these tributes, 
because of his close association with 
our Cape Cod work, and because of 
an incident which I shall never for- 
get, I wish to add my own few words 
of appreciation. 

Our branch was in its infancy when 
in 1931 Mr. Sellar came to Boston to 
become Managing Director, then 
President, of the Animal Rescue 
League. About a year after his ar- 
rival I had just returned one evening 
from attending a Directors’ meeting 


at Carver Street when I was greeted 
by news of a problem which had 
suddenly arisen to confront our 
Branch. There was nobody here to 
whom I could turn for counsel. The 
matter was too serious for me to at- 
tempt to settle alone. Sorry though I 
was to put another burden on our 
president’s shoulders, he would un- 
derstand, I knew, and would find a 
solution. So I telephoned to him 
immediately. 

To the story which I poured out as 
briefly as possible, but I imagine with 
considerable intensity, for I was 
deeply troubled, Mr. Sellar listened 
quietly, asking now and then a sym- 
pathetic question. When all facts 
were revealed and comments made, I 
waited for his reply. Soon he would 
be offering advice, I thought — tell- 
ing me how to act in the matter next 
morning. For a moment all was still 
— were we cut off? I wondered. Then 
suddenly from the silence his voice 
rang out in all its clarity akin to the 
sound of music. 

“I’ve just looked at my watch,” 
he said. “‘It is now 9:20. I will leave 
my house in a few minutes and be at 
your door in less than three hours.” 

So at midnight we held our con- 
and before he left, the 
emergency had been met, and our 
course was clear. 

It must have been daybreak when 
he reached his home in Dedham. A 
sleepless night spent and all those 
miles travelled for the sake of one 
small Branch on the Cape. But that 
was Robert Sellar’s way of life — to 
put heart and soul into the task be- 
fore him. In so doing he gave vitality 
to all that he touched. In Lovine 
GRATITUDE! OuR CAPE Cop BRANCH 
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OUR 49th ANNUAL FAIR 


NOTHER Fair has come and gone, 
A and again the League is en- 
riched for its continued humane 
service, not only from the standpoint 
of financial gain, but in renewal of 
the spirit of our work, for the Fair 
provided a meeting place for animal 
lovers who came together in a com- 
mon interest — the welfare of our 
fourfooted friends. This past year’s 
Fair was held in the State Suite of 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 5 and 
6 — somewhat later than usual and 
closer to the holiday season. 

To our friends both old and new, 
we are happy to report that the An- 
nual Fair for 1951 was a success both 
financially and socially. And this 
gratifying outcome was due, as al- 
ways, to the hard and diligent pre- 
paratory work done over the months 
by our Fair Committee together with 
members of the League staff, to the 


labors of the many volunteer workers 
the two days of the Fair, and to the 
loyal support and patronage of the 
League’s friends and members whose 
vital interest in the welfare of the 
animal kingdom has rallied them to 
our cause year after year. To each 
and every one of these, we speak for 
those who cannot speak for them- 
selves, a sincere and_ heartfelt — 
“Well done!” 

The Fair itself was a bustle of in- 
formal activity, with much browsing 
and buying. Variety, as always, gave 
life and sparkle to the event. Good 
housekeeping items and gifts, books 
and bric-a-brac, sweets and spices, 
portrait sketches of people and pets, 
and myriad other fascinating features 
abounded. Among the new points of 
interest were the Clinic Table, with 
one of our staff veterinarians on hand 
to answer questions and give advice 
on the problems of pet behavior and 


Virginia Whitney of Milton with Val, a Dalmatian coach dog, admires toy dog 
held by Mrs. Charles F. Nason at League’s annual fair. 
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health, and the Toy Table, a wonder- 
ful and imaginative display for the 
fond parents, aunts and uncles in 
search of holiday gifts for the little 
ones. Our Snack Bar proved a popu- 
lar place of refreshing respite from 
Fair activities and a spot for renewal 
of old and making of new friendships. 
New members were added to the 
League’s roster at the Membership 
Table, an indispensable part of the 
lifeblood of our organization. 

But in a measure, the Fair can 
never be financially successful enough 
to satisfy our awareness of the ever- 
present need for continuing, improv- 
ing and expanding our services as 
an animal welfare organization. This 
very need is a real challenge to us all 
— for ceaseless, year-round effort in the 
planning and functioning of our an- 
nual animal bazaar. Therefore, to 
that end let us each be sincerely dedi- 
cated, now and continually, toward 
making the coming Fair bigger, bet- 
ter, more profitable than any other 
ever has been. 

Most particularly should our ef- 
forts be redoubled, because this com- 
ing Fair for 1952 will be our GOL- 
DEN ANNIVERSARY FAIR! Fifty 
years of bazaars for the benefit of the 
animal kingdom. Think of it! Think 
for it— and work for it! What can 
you do, in addition to what you have 
already done, to make the Fair for 
1952 a really gala occasion? You will 
be hearing from us, for your contribu- 
tions and your ideas. 

We must count on you because the 
animals count on us. And we know 
you will not let us down because you 
would not let them down. This com- 
ing Fair will be held November 20 
and 21, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Sheraton Plaza (formerly Copley 
Plaza) Hotel. In the meantime, we 
thank you for your past performance 

and your future intentions. RE- 
MEMBER THE Fair IN °52! 
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(Continued from page 17) 

Underlying these activities and 
basic to the very existence of the 
Department is the fundamental phi- 
losophy of the humane movement: 
that the leading of children into 
paths of consideration for all living 
things is the soundest principle in 
assuring the welfare of animals, as 
well as in the continuance of the 
ideals of our civilization in this dis- 
turbed world. Coleridge put it un- 
forgettably in The Ancient Mariner, 
a poem that might be, in its far-reach- 
ing expression of a great idea, the 
final statement in literature for hu- 
mane societies: 


‘“‘He prayeth best 
Who loveth best 
All things both great and small...” 


The presentation of these ideas 
through the ancient, time-approved 
medium of puppets is one of the works 
of the League’s Education Depart- 
ment. With a repertoire of six three- 
act plays and several shorter ones, 
and a cast that includes Peter Rabbit, 
the big, bad wolf, Goldilocks, Snow 
White and Rose Red, together with 
an enchanting array of supporting 
characters such as fairies, gnomes, 
and elves, the League’s puppeteers, 
Miss Harriett Flannery and Mrs. 
Miriam Smith, were able to reach 
60,000 children and teachers in ele- 
mentary, junior high, and _ high 
schools within a radius of sixty miles 
of Boston. In addition to the theme 
of the plays which always stresses 
significant points in the care of pets, 
the two ladies talk informally with 
pupils and teachers and distribute 
leaflets on the care of animals. 

We are always impressed with the 
wonderful follow-up work that the 
teachers accomplish, particularly in 
English and in art classes. Letters, 
and beautifully wrought projects 
that the children complete after visits 
to their schools, are among the most 
cherished possessions at our Humane 
Education Workshop. More eloquent 
than any report of ours are the words 
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William Rice and 
Claire Drusseaun, 
with pupils of the 
Louisa May Alcott 
School, visit the 
League Shelter dur- 
ing BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS week. 


Courtesy of 
Boston Record-American 


of the children themselves. Here is 
a sampling of their reactions: 

*‘T want to thank you for showing 
me how to be kind to animals. Ill 
never buy a chameleon in my life 
because they don’t like to be pinned 
to coats and neither would I. [ll al- 
ways wipe my dog when he comes in 
the house all wet. Will you tell Pinky 
Pig, Porky Pig, and Curly Pig that I 
like them very much? As for that big 
bad wolf, tell him that I said not to 
chase those pigs any more. I love you 
all very much but I like you and 
Mrs. Smith the best for showing us 
that puppet show.” 

‘*‘Another thing I want to thank 
you for is reminding me to get a 
license for my dog. If it weren’t for 
you, I would have forgotten.” 

‘The show, Hansel and Gretel, was 
enjoyed by all of the pupils of our 
school and I was especially surprised 
because I had never seen a mario- 
nette show done with such skill. The 
settings and lights were splendid and 
the humorous antics of the mario- 
nettes pleased us all. My personal 
opinion is that any story seems more 
realistic and more entertaining when 
enacted by marionettes. One of the 
facts which I appreciated most was 
how you fitted into the marionette 
show the fact that all of the pupils’ 
dogs must have licenses. I don’t own 
a dog or any pet as a matter of fact 


but I know that any boy or girl who 
has a pet must love and cherish it 
very dearly and that to earn two 
dollars for a license would not hurt 


anyone. I think that the Animal 
Rescue League is doing a wonderful 
job and hope that it will keep up 
the good work.” 

‘The pupils of Hadley Junior High 
enjoyed your interesting and enter- 
taining program yesterday. It was 
both entertaining and educational, 
showing kindness to man and beast. 
It was quite appropriate to the season 
and it left a deep sympathy in our 
hearts. Our gratitude cannot be said 
in words but I’m sure it will be shown 
in our actions towards animals. We 
were all very glad to see Baxendale 
again too.” 

In addition to the regular school 
program Miss Flannery and Mrs. 
Smith visited the following: 


Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
and Dumb 

Perkins Institute for the Blind 

Peabody Home for Crippled Children 

Massachusetts Hospital School in 
Canton 

Leominster Public Library 

Lowell Auditorium (for 600 orphans) 

Five Schools in the Bar Harbor, 
Maine, School system 


In New Bedford two plays were 


presented for the Delta Kappa 
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Gamma Society to help raise money 
for a mental health clinic. They in 
turn presented us with a fifty dollar 
check to further our activities in the 
schools. Although contributions are 
not stressed in our program, several 
schools have sent in donations that 
have totaled almost $200.00. 

A footnote to the usual activities of 
our puppets this year (and we are 
already booked well into 1953) was 
the opportunity for presenting Hansel 
and Gretel as a part of the program of 
the National Humane Convention in 
Cleveland last autumn. 

Other important phases of the 
work of Humane Education have 
been fully described in previous is- 
sues of Our FourFooTeD FRIENDS 
and need only to be mentioned here 
for the sake of the record. The session 
of the Animal Friends’ Summer 
Course at Amrita Island demon- 
strated for the fourth time last sum- 
mer the overwhelming response of 
children to a program that contrib- 
utes vividly to their knowledge of 
animals and of their care. The en- 
thusiastic groups of children who 
visited the League’s Shelter during 
Be Kinp To ANIMALS WEEK in May, 
when open house was held there, give 
a further testimony to the place of 
humane education in the over-all 
picture of the work of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 


Pine Ridge 

In a gently rolling, wooded area in 
Dedham the League’s rest farm for 
horses and small animal cemetery 
known as Pine Ridge are under the 
care of Arthur W. Foster. These 
beautiful acres and the two houses 
that are located there have had a long 
association with the League; in fact, 
they are closely related to its founder, 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, and to her 
ideals for the welfare of all living 
beings. 

The demands for space in the 
burial grounds have resulted in the 
landscaping of an adjacent field 
which will be ready this spring, as 
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described in the Annual Message. 
With this fine improvement, Mr. 
Foster looks forward to a continu- 
ance of the service to bereaved own- 
ers of pets that has become one of the 
League’s special concerns. During 
the last year, Mr. Foster reports 34 


WHICH PORTAL? 


Spotless my neighbor’s door; 
No sign that scratching paw 
Muddies or mars it; 

Inside where furniture 
Stands on waxed floor secure 
No tooth mark scars it. 


There by the open grate 
Armchair and book await 
Owner’s presiding. 

Hearth rug so smoothly spread, 
No place for furry head 

Soft and confiding. 


Neighbor, though rich you be, 
Can you buy loyalty, 
Golden-eyed, burning, 


Or saucy moist caress 
To banish loneliness 
From your returning? 


My door lacks gloss, but hark! 
Low sniffing from the dark, 
Beat of tail drumming — 
Whis-s-h! through the opening 
One swift ecstatic spring 
Greets my home coming. 


So, close by Heaven’s gate 
[ll be content to wait 
If alabaster 
Shows just a smudge or two 
Where scurrying paw brushed 
through 
Seeking a master. 
Margaret Morse Coffin 


burials and 80 cremations; of the 
cremations, 22 had the ashes buried 
in Pine Grove, set aside for this pur- 
pose. The cemetery is so attractive 
that a visit there is well worthwhile. 
Because of its associations and its 
unusual history, the spot has at- 


tracted many photographers and 
feature writers who enjoy depicting 
the memorials that well-known peo- 
ple have erected to their pets. But of 
equal significance to the League are 
the rows of graves with simple mark- 
ers — the expressions of remembrance 
that will never achieve any notoriety 
except that of a thoughtful act of 
commemoration. ! 

The work of caring for worn-out 
horses still goes on at the Rest Farm 
—a story told more fully in the De- 
cember issue. “Mr. Bones,’’ once 
starving, but now sleek and happy, 
and his two companions, retired 
police horses, “Jonathan” and “Betty”’, 
carry on the tradition and recall the 
days when many horses, too old or 
ill for the burdens of their life, found 
comfortable quarters, regular at- 
tendance, and good provender at the 
rest farm. 

The Dedham Branch also acts as a 
receiving station for small animals as 
well as horses. This year, 204 dogs, 
and 539 cats, together with 20 mis- 
cellaneous animals, found shelter at 
Dedham. 


Lynn Branch 


Serving the needs of 28 cities and 
towns along the North Shore is our 
Lynn Branch through whose doors 
several thousands of small animals 
passed last year. 

In charge of this branch station is 
Agent Sherman Bates, who this year 
has been congratulated for complet- 
ing twenty-five years of service with 
the League. He is assisted by Mrs. 
Noreen Bates and by Mrs. Eliza- 
betha Doward. 

The limited facilities of the Lynn 
Branch are in strong contrast to the 
demands of the area which the office 
seeks to serve. To read the total 
number of animals that have come to 
Mr. Bates this year — 10,322 — is to 
picture a_ well-equipped, modern 
shelter of medium size ready to re- 
ceive them. Unfortunately this is not 
the case, for the present quarters are 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
not suitable for the number of pets 
that are handled. 

That the present quarters be re- 
placed by a more modern and ade- 
quate shelter is the League’s earnest 
desire, and any friends of animals 
who would like to assist in this project 
should contact the League’s Presi- 
dent. Funds must be made available, 
but the need is so great that perhaps 
some generous person or persons 
would like to sponsor a new building 
which would adequately serve the 


North Shore. 


Livestock Loss Prevention 


R. Carroll Jones’ duties as Director 
of Livestock Loss Prevention with 
the Animal Rescue League and as 
Field Representative of the New 
England Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association began June 21, 1951. The 
first few weeks were spent in Boston, 
becoming familiar with the work of 
the League, together with learning 
humane work in general. The Animal 
Friends’ Summer Course sponsored 
by the League at Amrita Island, 
Cape Cod, proved a pleasant ex- 
perience as well as an educational 
one. Here a newcomer in humane 
work had occasion to observe first- 
hand what can be accomplished in 
just two weeks with youngsters inter- 
ested in learning how to care prop- 
erly for their pets. To put it mildly, 
the results were stupendous. 

Early in July Mr. Jones’ activities 
in livestock loss prevention really got 
under way when he visited Mr. 
Chester Black, President of the 
Brighton Stock Yards. Mr. Black was 
very receptive to a program in live- 
stock loss prevention and outlined 
his plans for remodeling the present 
yards; work to start by late fall or 
early winter. This was indeed very 
gratifying to hear because much of 
the equipment there was in rather 
poor condition — conditions enhanc- 
ing losses to livestock. 

Mr. Harold Morris, Manager of 
the New England Dressed Meat and 
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Wool Co., proved also to be equally 
interested in livestock loss prevention 
as was Mr. Black. He cooperated to 
the extent of making his plant and 
facilities available in any manner 
that would help promote our pro- 
gram. 

In July plans also were made with 
John C. Macfarlane of the Massa- 
chusetts S.P.C.A. to sponsor an ex- 
hibit of the New England Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association at some 
of the fairs in the area. As a result, 
visitors at four of the leading fairs 
this fall saw the exhibit, and many 
commented on the vivid presentation 
of the story of loss prevention. A small 
cowhide partly tanned and riddled 
with grub holes formed the back- 
ground for the display. Charts and 
posters made graphic the magnitude 
of the losses to the livestock industry 
on a national scale; model truck 
bodies, loading ramps, holding pens, 
and the like showed the possibilities 
of constructing humane, yet practi- 
cal, carriers. Rhode Island State Fair, 
Kingston; Cheshire Fair, Keene, New 
Hampshire; Rutland, Vermont, Fair; 
and the Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, were the fairs attended. 

A great deal of interest was ac- 
corded the exhibit at all of these fairs. 
At times, however, one got the im- 
pression that farmers in particular are 
very apathetic towards this work; the 
people who seem to visualize a real 
need for it are not farmers. 

At the Northampton Cooperative 
Livestock Auction, visited August 7, 
it was gratifying to learn that this 
sale was very well organized and car- 
ried out all the way. Not only were 
the animals handled easily and efhi- 
ciently, but the personnel involved — 
the manager, the clerks, and the men 
who took care of the animals — 
seemed to realize the value of careful 
handling of livestock. 

First appearing in September, our 
monthly release, MORE MONEY 
FROM LIVESTOCK, officially be- 
came the publication of the New 
England Livestock Loss Prevention 


Association. It discusses various phases 
of livestock losses and is now being 
sent to the Directors of the New 
England Association, the leading 
Humane Societies in New England, 
the Animal Husbandry Departments 
of our agricultural colleges, the High 
School Vocational Agriculture de- 
partments of New England, and the 
4-H Club agents throughout this 
region — three hundred copies a 
month. Several very favorable com- 
ments on this venture give us hope 
that it will continue to be a worthy 
undertaking for our Association. 

Don Kinsman, Instructor in Ani- 
mal and Dairy Husbandry at the 
University of Vermont, was one who 
praised the bulletin; he also asked 
that sets of posters and any other in- 
formation dealing with livestock loss 
prevention be sent to him. The en- 
suing correspondence finally resulted 
in the organization of a livestock loss 
prevention committee there, Ver- 
mont thus becoming the second uni- 
versity in New England with such a 
group to advance this cause within 
the respective state. 

‘Educational Aspects of Livestock 
Loss Prevention” was the title of 
Mr. Jones’ presentation on a panel 
during the American Humane Con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio. Such a 
discussion was inevitable at this con- 
vention in remembrance of the origi- 
nal reason for calling delegates to 
Cleveland 75 years ago. While at- 
tending the A.H.A. Convention, Mr. 
Jones had the privilege of visiting the 
Cleveland stockyards, where he was 
much impressed with the excellent 
relationship which exists there be- 
tween the truckers and the stockyard 
personnel. As a result very few, if 
any, cattle are brought to the Cleve- 
land yards in poor and dilapidated 
trucks —a condition which should 
be emulated here in New England. 

A trip to Chicago to attend the 
International Livestock Exposition in 
November proved stimulating to our 
program of livestock loss prevention. 
In conferring with Dr. J. R. Pickard, 
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General Manager of Livestock Con- 
servation Inc., it was perceived that 
most of our activities here are closely 
related to those participated in by 
the National Association. 

In cooperation with the livestock 
loss prevention committee at the 
University of Massachusetts, many 
vocational agricultural departments 
in high schools, as well as county 
agricultural schools in Massachusetts, 
have been contacted relative to our 
program. Personal visits to five 
schools have been made to date, and 
at least six additional schools will be 
visited during the next month. Much 
interest has been displayed by the 
students thus far, and it is hoped all 
of these schools will actively partici- 
pate in livestock loss prevention 
work. 

January 8-10, 1952, the New Eng- 
land Association’s exhibit was on 
display at the Union Agricultural 
Meetings in Worcester. Many 4-H 
Club members and F.F.A. boys 
seemed enthusiastic about the display 
—especially those students from 
schools Mr. Jones had visited previ- 
ously. Many of the Association’s 
Directors also spoke favorably of this 
exhibit as did Henry T. Broderick, 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

During the coming year it is our 
plan to follow somewhat the same 
program that was started this year. 
It is hoped that more state colleges 
will organize committees similar to 
those at Massachusetts and Vermont 


Fay Photo 


R. Carroll Jones, left, League’s Livestock Loss Prevention Director, 

demonstrates model loading ramp to Dr. J. R. Pickard, center, Gen- 

eral Manager of Livestock Conservation, Inc., and Willis Hoyt, Prest- 
dent, New England Livestock Loss Prevention Association. 


and that vocational agriculture ce- 
partments and 4-H Club members in 
the other New England states can be 
contacted. It is our conviction that an 
educational program in livestock loss 
prevention must reach the individu- 
als at an early age, youngsters who 
are destined to be the livestock men 
of the future — 4-H’ers and F.F.A. 
members. May they be so instilled 
with the philosophy of better care 
and handling of farm animals that 
losses to livestock will be greatly re- 
duced in this region! 


LEAGUE DISPLAYS 
ANIMAL STAMPS 


The Animal Rescue League will 
have a special display of animal 
stamps at the second annual Stamp 
Show, April 25, 26 and 27, at the 
John Hancock Building, Boston. 
The show is under the auspices of 
the New England Chapter of the 
American Stamp Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. This opportunity of display- 
ing animal stamps at the show will 
arouse interest in topical collecting, 
and at the same time give free pub- 
licity to the League. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of , 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 
Street, in the city (or town) of 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


Humane Act Award 


The American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association will entertain nomi- 
nations for candidates for its annual 
Humane Act Award consisting of a 
$100 United States Savings Bond and 
framed certificate. In addition to the 
top award, there are additional run- 
ner-up awards plus certificates of 
merit. 

Any person not over 18 years of 
age in the United States or Canada 
is eligible. 

A candidate may be nominated 
by having his name, together with an 
account of his humane act, placed 
before the Humane Act Committee 
of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Newspaper clippings, if 
available, should accompany the 
story of the incident. All entries to be 
considered must be submitted before 
April 1, 1952. Winners will be an- 
nounced on June 20 at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention in Atlantic 
City. 

All correspondence should be di- 
rected to the: Humane Act Award 
Committee, American Veterinary 
Medical Association, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Warren W. McSpadden Named 
General Manager of ASPCA 


Warren W. McSpadden has been 
appointed by the Board of Managers 
of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals as 
General Manager of the Society, it 
was announced recently at the head- 
quarters of the organization, 441 
East 92nd Street, Manhattan. Mr. 
McSpadden succeeds Sydney H. 
Coleman, who retired recently after 
serving 21 years as Executive Vice- 
President. The new executive officer 
of the Society has been the Director 
of Education since 1939, and is na- 
tionally known as a leader in the 
humane education field. 

Mr. McSpadden is a native of 
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Texas. He was graduated with honors 
from the University of Texas in 1933 
with A.B. and A.M. degrees and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Later 
he did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Columbia 
University. He became an instructor 
at Teachers College, Columbia in 
1934 and then, in 1939, joined the 
ASPCA staff. 

Mr. McSpadden_has_ initiated 
many innovations in the Society’s 
education program. Instruction is 
given to about 50,000 children a year. 


Fabian Bachrach Photo 


Warren W. McSpadden 


He is the author of several courses of 
instruction on pets and animals for 
use by teachers in elementary schools, 
and other booklets of general interest. 
He has also directed the ASPCA’s 
obedience training program since 
1944, the first of its kind in New York 
City. He organized a civil defense 
program for animals in World War 
II, continuing during the present 
emergency. 

Mr. McSpadden made a sound 
film portraying ASPCA activities, 
which is shown to many groups 
of children and teachers, who in 
growing numbers visit the Society’s 


new Manhattan Shelter and Hospi- 
tal. This modern building is becom- 
ing a popular and important center 
of humane education. 

Mr. McSpadden has addressed 
many educational and humane meet- 
ings and conventions, including the 
recent Canadian National Humane 
convention held in St. Catherine’s, 
Ontario. He was awarded the Hu- 
mane Key by the Massachusetts 
SPCA for outstanding work in de- 
veloping a national program of hu- 
mane education. 

Mr. McSpadden is a member of 
the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching, the National 
Council of Elementary Science, and 
the New York Rotary Club. He 
resides in Bronxville, New York. 


A League Romance 


*“It must have been fate!”’ 


The fate that has so swiftly drawn 
together two new members of the 
League’s staff was foretold by a curi- 
ous circumstance that conjoined the 
two names in the column “Introduc- 
ing Our New Staff Members” in the 
Christmas issue. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, as the 
Spring edition goes to press, it is ap- 
propriate to announce the engage- 
ment and the plans for marriage in 
June of H. Clifford Boshan, Execu- 
tive Manager, and Miss Sara Jane 
Hammer, formerly secretary to Mr. 
Buttrick. Sara Jane has resigned from 
the League in order to make prepa- 
rations for the wedding. 

Every good wish accompanies the 
joyous couple who have so signally 
won a place, not only in each other’s 
hearts, but in the hearts of their co- 
workers. 


A Special Appeal 


A most important service provided 
by the League is that of its small 
animal clinic, yet because of its very 
nature, it operates with a large defi- 
cit, financially speaking. One factor 
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in this deficit is the inability of many 
pet owners to donate sufficiently to 
cover even the cost of drugs or medi- 
cine provided for their pet’s ailment. 
The League’s drug bill is approxi- 
mately $8500.00 annually, or ap- 
proximately $.75 per patient. Perhaps 
some of our readers who are particu- 
larly interested in this phase of the 
League’s work would like to con- 
tribute the drug expense for one, 
two, or more patients who, unfortu- 
nately, cannot do so themselves. 

Several other items which are 
urgently needed in our new clinic 
quarters include: 


1) Examination ta- 


| $150.00 
2) Two operating 
a 65.00 (each) 


3) Inter-communi- 


cation system . 50.00 


Contributions to defray these ex- 
penses will be gratefully received. 
Please address your gifts to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. 
Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts, 
Attention, Mr. Buttrick. 


Dog Honors Boy 


A brave boy, with a warm heart, 
who risked his own life for a little 
mongrel pup, was honored by a dog, 
at ceremonies held recently at the 
Jefferson Park Clubhouse of the Boys’ 
Club of New York, 321 East 11th 
Street, New York City. A number of 
fellow members of the Boys’ Club, 
with their canine pals, witnessed the 
event. 

The boy, Joseph McLennon, age 
14, of 2143 Second Avenue, Man- 
hattan, received the National Dog 
Welfare Guild’s highest national 
award, the ‘‘Dog’s Best Friend Honor 
Award of the Year,” for distinguished 
dogdom. The Guild’s 
Mascot, “Butch,” made the presen- 


service to 


tation in behalf of “every big and 
little dog in America’? — and _ all 
would say “Thanks, kid,” if they 
could. “Butch” is the black and white 
Cocker Spaniel, owned by artist Al- 
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bert Staehnle, who has made him the 
most famous cover-dog in the world. 

Joe, just a few weeks ago, while 
strolling along to pass the time before 
classes in Public Schoo] No. 83, East 
90th Street, noticed a little mongrel 
dog, confusedly swimming in circles 
in the strong currents of the Harlem 
River, and tiring fast. Joe pulled off 
his shoes, trousers and shirt and 
plunged into the chilly water. Catch- 
ing up with the floundering puppy, 
the boy maneuvered him safely to 
shore. 


Letter from a Young Reader 


Several months ago the Editor 
received a letter from ten-year-old 
Allan Kimball Turner. ‘‘Kim,”’ as he 


is nicknamed, is the grandson of 


WRITE FOR 
free booklet 
“Dogs Care and Feeding”’ ® 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 


Allan G. Buttrick of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, and 


Judge 


is a lover of animals, as his letter 
indicates. Kim wrote: 

‘“‘T have been a reader of your mag- 
azine for some time. My grandfather 
gets it. Thought you might be inter- 
ested in the story of my dog, “Rusty.” 
He is a young dog, but a real pal. I 
am an only child, and I never feel 
lonesome with Rusty at my side. On 
“Saturdays he has attended the Fair- 
haven games (Allan lives in Fair- 
haven, Mass.) with me, and about 
four weeks ago he became lost after 
the game, and I thought I would 
never see him again. I could not eat 
or sleep as I was afraid he was cold 
and hungry or lying dead somewhere. 


(Continued on next page) 


177 Milk St., Boston Mass, 


BUY IT FROM YOUR WIRTHMORE DEALER. 


For Sale by Wirthmore Feed Dealers Throughout New England and Wirthmore Feed Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, For Points West of New England. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

“We put an ad in the paper and had 
several false answers. After five days 
the right call came in and was I 
happy when I went over to New 
Bedford to claim him! The family 
who had taken him in had a little 
girl who hated to give him up. I 
felt sorry for her. Somehow Rusty’s 
name and number had been removed 
from his collar. What a relief to know 
he is back in his warm home.” 

We rejoice with Allan that he and 
Rusty are reunited and sincerely hope 
that a similar event will not take 
place again. A boy and his dog 
should never be separated. 


REMEMBER! 


Every dog three months of age or 
older must be licensed. All dog 


oto by Les Giles 


See Massachusetts expire on A section of the League’s Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals. Arrange- 
Be ae Roluca HOBAIN: Wwearior te: ments for your pet’s burial here can be made through League Headquarters at 
1952 license tag on April 1! 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


The 
RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BLANKETS NEEDED 


Old blankets and pieces of woolen 
cloth are again urgently needed 
for use at our animal shelter on 
Albany Street. We shall be grate- 
ful for contributions, which may 
be mailed directly to the 


Color, Magazine and 
Catalog Printers 
Animal Rescue League 


of Boston 
366 Albany Street, Boston 18 


or, if within the League’s collec- 
tion radius, they will be called 
for upon request. 


Telephone: 
HAncock 6-9170 
Order Department 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


341 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


1102 Statler Bldg., Boston, Massachusetts 
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peuimal Collection Sewice Schedule 


In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dorchester, 
East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, Milton, 
Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, North End (City), Orient Heights, Roslindale, 
Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End 
(City), West Newton, West Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 


THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 
Mouday “Jucwday Weduesday “Stareday Puiday 


ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ARL. HEIGHTS ATLANTIC ARL. HEIGHTS 
ARL. HEIcutTs READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM CONCORD COHASSET COcHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Eceyper DEDHAM 
COHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HINGHAM DovER 
DEDHAM WosBuRN MELROSE Houcus Neck FRAMINGHAM 
Ecyrt NEEDHAM Hui GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NeEeEpb. HEIGHTS KENBURMA Ho.srook 
HincHAM WALTHAM MonrTcLaIRr ISLINGTON 
Houcus Neck WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Huy WELLESLEY Hi1tis QUINCY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA RocKLAND MELROSE 
MonrTciair SCITUATE Met. HicgHLaNnpDs 
MELROSE SQUANTUM NATICK 
Met. HicHLanps WEYMOUTH NEEDHAM 
NANTASKET WOLLASTON NEED. HEIGHTS 
NEEDHAM Norwoop 
Neep. HeEtcuts PONKAPOG 
QUINCY RANDOLPH 
ScITUATE SAXONVILLE 
SQUANTUM SHARON 
WAKEFIELD SoutH Natick 
WALTHAM STONEHAM 
WELLESLEY STOUGHTON 
WEL Ls. HILLs Stow 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 
WoOLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
WALTHAM 
WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
Wetts. Hits 
WESTON 
WESTWOOD 
WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 
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A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 
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Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 4 
Treasurer: Robert Baldwin Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull ; 
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Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, 
Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. Clinic 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and August 
the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 75,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Bostom Shelters vote = okeaee: 366 Albany Street Cape Cod 

Deédhamive sce. eceteariett. won ere ee 246 Pine Street ;? 

East: DOStOi excite ney Police Station No. 7 Pasthainsaemewear Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 

DOUTR HAN tat, oe tet 109 Northampton Street 

RSE AVY aco ah ee Pies sigtien te fed 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 4 
3 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourroorteD FrRIENDs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES » Ww 
Liles ete eo el OO AKL IQOne pa vent FORM OF BEQUEST 
NU PPOTtiNg a. eee eae 25.00 annually To the AN1MaL Rescue Leacue or Boston 
Contributing............... 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of... .... 
ACtive cha pes ee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No... 
Associatésn e+e 1 OOvannually Street, in the city Cor town) of...) 02 4 o> eee . 
TUMOC nearer cate eer .25 annually > rs 


Small- Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


a 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
berma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. ; 


; ; # 


